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Born  in  Kentucky,  raised  to 
manhood  in  the  extremely  simple 
life  known  to  the  very  poor  of 
southern  Indiana,  developed  in  Il- 
linois in  the  rough  and  tumble 
pioneer  days,  he  became  the  states- 
man of  the  century  and  the  man 
for   the   occasion. 

With  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  on  a 
par  with  those  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. But  in  his  final  mission 
in  the  world  he  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  with  a  special  fitness  that 
could  not  have  been  attained  by 
any  of  the  known  men  of  his  time. 

After  more  than  seventy-one 
yfip.rs  have  passed  since  he  was 
elevated  to  his  high  position  and 
responsibility,'  to  be  tested  as  no 
other  man  was  tested  in  all  his- 
tory, do  we  come  any  nearer  know- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  great 
strength  and  wisdom?  When  we 
make  a  diligent  and  careful  search 
into  his  life,  we  find  him  not  so 
remarkably  different  from  the  men 
of  his  time  only  in  his  great  abil- 
ity to  see  a  distinct  dividing  line 
between  right  and  wrong.  This 
brought  him  into  national  prom- 
inence in  the  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question — the  one  question 
that  would  not  down — but  was  the 
nightmare  of  the  trimming  pol- 
itician from  the  earliest  day  until 
its    final    settlement. 

In  discussing  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln,   very    properly,    great    impor- 


tance is  given  to  the  fact  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emmancipation. 
But  many,  perhaps  a  large  major- 
ity of  people  who  know  the  life 
of  Lincoln,  place  this  great  act  as 
the  one  supreme  deed  and  accom- 
plishment of  his  life  and  we  all 
admit  its  great  importance  but 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it  we 
find  it  is  simply  a  page  of  history 
which  has  been  recorded,  not  only 
in  the  records  of  the  country  and 
the  world,  as  a  great  achievement 
and  a  great  advancement  on 
the  part  of  civil  government 
the  world  over,  yet  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  that 
will  live  long  after  this  fact  of 
history  becomes  dimmed  in  the 
passing    of    time. 

This  is  the  truth  that  "no  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  do  wrong." 
It  was  this  principal  generally 
stated,  that  brought  about  the  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  debates  of  1858 
and  what  I  may  have  to  say  on 
this  occasion  is  in  regard  to  this 
great  debate.  Lincoln  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  for  one  term  and 
was  not  re-nominated  and  for 
four  or  five  years  after  his  return 
to  his  home  town,  he  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  in  discussing  pub- 
lic affairs  among  his  neighbors 
and  so  far  as  is  disclosed  by  the 
facts  of  history,  he  made  no  spe- 
cial study.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  he  was 
again  aroused. 

Recognizing  the  wrong  of 
slavery  to  be  such  that  it  could 
not  be  overthrown  at  once,  and 
just    because    he    knew    it    was    a 


great  wrong,  yet  he  was  so  con- 
stituted in  mind  and  disposition — 
in  character — that  when  wrong 
was  once  known  to  him,  he  would 
never  again  favor  plan  or  policy 
that  would  treat  it  as  not  wrong 
or  as  an  indifferent  thing.  His 
mind  never  vacillated.  To  him 
slavery  was  wrong.  He  recognized 
his  inability  to  overthrow  it  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  certain  places, 
but  this  fact  did  not  deceive  him 
into  favoring  a  policy  that  would 
treat  it  as  not  wrong,  but  seemed 
to  provoke  him  to  be  more  in- 
sistent that  there  should  be  a 
NATIONAL  POLICY  that  would 
treat  it  as  a  wrong. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  it  was  provided  that 
no  slavery  should  be  introduced 
into  any  territory  or  new  state 
admitted  to  the  Union  lying  north 
of  the  southern  line  of  the  state 
of  Missouri  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  1820.  By  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  new 
doctrine  was  entered  into  the  lan- 
guage of  this  repeal,  and  became 
known  as  "popular  sovereignty" 
and  was  defined  in  the  act  itself. 
"It  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  territory  or  state 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

On  this  issue  Douglas  took  the 
position  in  favor  of  popular  sover- 
eignty and  in  his  speeches  he 
would  say,  "I  do  not  care  wheth- 
er slavery  is  voted  up  or  down; 
any  community  that  wants  slaves 
can  have  them,  and  any  that  does 
not  want  them  can  vote  them 
down." 

This  expression  seemed  to  ex- 
asperate Lincoln  and  as  far  back 
as  1854  soon  after  the  Nebraska 
bill    was    passed    and    Douglas    had 


made  his  don't-care  speeches,  Lin- 
coln in  a  speech  at  Peoria  gave 
voice  to  a  list  of  hates.  As  much 
as  Lincoln  hated  slavery  he  did 
not  make  any  expression  in  this 
list  of  hates  as  to  his  particular 
hate  of  slavery  but  said,  "This 
declared  indifference  I  cannot  but 
hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  it- 
self. I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 
our  republican  example  of  its  just 
influence  in  the  world — enable  the 
enemies  of  free  institutions,  with 
plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypo- 
crites, causes  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity, 
and  especially  because  it  forces 
so  many  real  good  men  amongst 
ourselves  into  open  war  with  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  civ- 
il liberty,  criticising  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  insisting 
that  there  is  no  right  principle  but 
self  interest." 

Any  who  have  studied  these 
great  debates  will' discover  how 
clearly  and  positively  Lincoln  stat- 
ed his  position  and  how  Douglas 
with  all  the  adroitness  of  a  politi- 
cian and  an  accomplished  orator, 
kept  from  meeting  the  issue 
squarely  as  it  was  presented  by 
Lincoln  in  his  earnestness  and  in 
his  firm  conviction  of  the  right- 
eousness of  his  position  kept  per- 
sistently crowding  Douglas  for  a 
clear  cut  statement  that  would  in- 
dicate whether  he  considered  slav- 
ery right  or  wrong  and  in  the  sixth 
debate  which  was  held  at  Quincv 
October  13th,  1858.  Lincoln  used 
the  following  language:  "We  have 
in  this  nation  this  element  of  do- 
mestic slaA^ery.  It  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing 
element.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
great  men  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  on  it  that  it  is  dangerous 
element.  We  keep  up  a  controver 
sy  in  regard  to  it.  That  controver- 
sy necessarily  springs  from  differ- 


ence  of  opinion  and  if  we  can 
learn  exactly — can  reduce  to  the 
lowest  elements — what  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is.  we  perhaps 
shall  be  better  prepared  for  dis- 
cussing the  different  systems  of 
policy  that  we  would  propose  in 
regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  is  no  other  than  the  differ- 
ence between  men  Avho  think  slav- 
ery wrong  and  those  who  do  not 
think  it  wrong.  We  think  it  is  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  wrong. 
We  think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confin- 
ing itself  merely  to  the  persons  or 
the  states  where  it  exists  but  that 
it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to 
say  the  least,  that  extends  itself 
to  the  existence  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. Because  we  think  it  wrong, 
we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that 
Will  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong.  We 
deal  with  it  as  with  any  other 
wrong  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in 
the  run  of  time  there  may  be  some 
promise  of  an  end  to  it." 

Judge  Douglas,  in  speaking  of 
Lincoln's  attitude,  says,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  preach 
a  crusade  in  the  free  states 
against  slavery  because  it  is  a 
crime  as  he  believer,  and  ought 
to  be  extinguished  and  because 
the  slave  states  never  will  abolish 
it." 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  speaking  of 
Judge  Douglas'  position,  said,  "So  I 
say  again,  that  in  regard  to  the 
arguments  that  are  made  when 
Judge  Douglas  says  he  don't  care 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  vot- 
ed down,  whether  he  means  that  as 
an  individual  sentiment  or  only  a 
statement  of  his  views  on  national 
policy,  it  is  alike  true  that  he  can 
thus  argue  logically  if  he  don't  see 
anything  wrong'  in  it;  but  he  can- 
not say  so  logically  if  he  admits 
slavery    is    wrong.    He    cannot    say 


that  he  would  as  soon  see  a  wrong 
voted  up  as  voted  down.  When 
Judge  Douglas  says  that  whoever 
or  whatever  community  wants 
slaves  they  have  a  right  to  have 
them,  he  is  perfectly  logical,  if 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  in- 
stitution; but  if  you  admit  that  it 
is  wrong  he  cannot  logically  say 
that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do 
wrong.  When  he  says  that  slave 
property  and  horse  and  hog  prop- 
erty are  alike,  to  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  territories,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  he  is  reasoning 
truly  if  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  as  property:  but  if  the 
one  is  property  held  rightfully  and 
the  other  is  wrong,  then  there  is 
no  equality  between  the  right  and 
wrong.  So  that,  turn  it  in  any  way 
you  can  in  all  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  in 
that  policy  itself,  there  is  a  care- 
ful, studied  exclusion  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  anythng  wrong  in 
slavery." 

Douglas,  finally  driven  to  state 
his  position  as  it  logically  appears 
under  the  doctrine  of  popular  so- 
vereignty in  the  Quincy  debate, 
made  the  following  statement:  "I 
hold  that  the  people  of  the  slave 
holding  states  are  civilized  men  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  that  they  bear 
consciences  as  well  as  we,  and 
that  they  are  accountable  to  God 
and  their  posterity,  and  not  to  us. 
It  is  for  them  to  decide,  therefore, 
the  moral  and  religious  right  of 
the  slave  question  for  themselves 
within  their  own  limit.  I  assert 
that  they  had  as  much  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  adoot  the  sys- 
tems of  policy  they  have  as  we 
had  to  adopt  ours.  So  it  is  with 
every  other  state  in  the  Union.  Let 
each  state  stand  firmlv  by  that 
great  Constitutional  right,  that 
each  state  mind  its  own  business 
and  let   its     neighbors     alone,  and 


there  will  be  no  trouble  on  this 
question.  If  we  will  stand  by  that 
principle  then  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
find  that  this  Republic  can  exist 
forever  divided  into  free  and  slave 
states." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Douglas' 
remarks  just  quoted,  Lincoln  fairly 
stood  on  his  tip-toes  in  his  zeal 
and  earnestness  to  accept  this 
statement  from  Judge  Douglas 
which  he  did  in  the  following  lan- 
guage. "I  wish  to  return  to  Judge 
Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for 
his  public  enunciation  here  to-day- 
to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  sys- 
tem of  policy  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  contemplates 
that  it  shall  last  forever.  We  are 
getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  is- 
sue of  this  controversy,  and  I  am 
profoundly  greatful  for  this  one 
sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  us, 
why  cannot  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, or  rather,  why  cannot  the  na- 
tion, part  slave  and  part  free,  con- 
tinue as  our  fathers  made  it,  for- 
ever?" 

This  statement  of  Judge  Doug- 
las finally  made  the  issue  of  the 
joint  debates  clear  and  distinct. 
Lincoln  taking  the  position  that 
the  great  question  was  one  of 
right  and  wrong.  Douglas  taking 
the  position  either  that  slav- 
ery was  not  wrong  or  that  it  was 
an  indifferent  thing  that  any  com- 
munity could  settle,  as  they  would 
settle  the  matters  of  expediency  in 
the  management  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  government  or  com- 
munity. Lincoln  never  wavered 
from  his  position  and  when  it 
came  to  the  great  point  where  it 
looked  like  everything  was  against 
him  and  all  was  lost,  he  planned 
to  issue  his  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, which  was  done.  The 
country,  in  their  local  votes,  in 
their  votes  in  the  different  states, 
went  against  him  in  the  election 
of  1862  but  in  the  Spring  1863  he 


called  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  and  as  a  boy,  not  yet  8 
years  old,  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  father  and  mother-  tak- 
ing the  whole  family  of  us  to  the 
little  local  church  to  carry  out  the 
proclamation,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  as  made  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

Then  the  tide  began  to  turn. 
Vicksburg  was  taken.  The '  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  won  for  the  Un- 
ion. Here  we  have  the  instance  of 
a  great  leader,  unconsciously  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  when 
his  mission  was  done  and  the 
truth  he  stood  for  made  plain,  "He 
was  not,  for  God  took  him." 


Once  to  every  man  or  nation, 
comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  False- 
hood, for  the  good  or  evil 
side. 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new 
Messiah  offering  each  the 
bloom  or  blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left 
side  and  the  sheep  upon  the 
right. 

And  that  choice  goes  by  forever, 
'twixt     that  darkness  and  that 
light. 

Careless  seems  the  great  aveng- 
er ;  History's  pages  but  re- 
cord, 

One  death  grapple  in  the  dark- 
ness 'twixt  old  systems  and 
the  word. 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 

But  that  scaffold  sways  the  fu- 
ture and  behind  the  dim  un- 
known. 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
keeping  watch  above  His 
own. 
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